Thus, we already have two explanations as to why man.,
while groping and erring an incalculable number of times.,
in the end did not err in his choice of the principal cultivated
plants.
There is a third., the most important explanation. Man
did not simply experiment,  err   and experiment  again. He
worked on the plants that he took for cultivation,  and we
know that he re-created them.  These plants are not at all
now what they were before. They have been given new and
priceless   properties.   Nothing   like   them   exists   in   nature.
How., then, can man dismiss his old and faithful servants?
The area in Green Land subjugated by man will be vastly
expanded;   new opportunities   will   arise   for  the  re-creation
. of living forms; man will make extensive use of the treasures
of the  entire  plant   world.
It is possible, and probable, that all the cereals of the
fields will be transformed beyond recognition.
Still, man will not cast away the fundamentals of his
ancient choice; he will not obliterate the results of his former
long and arduous labour.
"IMPOSSIBLE!"
A century and a half ago, the German scientist Alexan-
der Humboldt set out on a voyage to South America. He took
with him Linnaeus' Systema Naturae and a table of the
"natural plant orders" drawn up in the Botanical Garden in
Paris by Jussieu, the Chief Horticulturist of the French
Republic.
In South America Humboldt came across a crowd of
plants that were not listed either in the System or in the
table. He found himself in a virgin, primordial forest. Life,
generated by the earth, rose above the earth and became the
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